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down and mingle with the sweat of anguish. Pain could 
not wring those tears from such a man as that — neither 
pain, nor wounds, nor disaster. The soldier's heart is 
too stout for that ; but memory claims a tear, the memory 
of a woman sitting by candlelight in the far-off cottage 
home, spinning the coarse linen that is to make a gala 
garment for little Piet or Hia or Jacob, to be worn when 
he who is dying by the camp fire in the mountains shall 
come home to his own. 

So have I seen Scotch soldiers die, and dying leave a 
farewell message for Mary, for Donald, and wee Janet. 
Certes ! how the mountain air gets into my throat, and 
what a lump it raises every time I try to speak. This is 
war, real wild war work, my masters, not the glitter and 
the tinsel, not the honors and the medals. It is the 
butcher's work that so many men shout for with heedless 
bravado ; it is the thing that always comes in the wake 
of war, that widow-making fetish which has devastated 
the world in the past, and threatens to do so again to- 
morrow. The pine logs flush the dying face with flame, 
the knees of the soldier are drawn up now to the waist, 
the strong hands are digging into the half-frozen soil, 
every nerve is quivering with intolerable anguish, the 
lips are wide apart, the teeth clenched like a human vice ; 
blood and froth come from each short, gasping, sobbing 
breath. The eyes stare wide open, yet see not ; a shud- 
der shakes the long, lean, sinewy frame as wind shakes 
leaves piled in a narrow pass; the hands grow still in 
their digging at the soil, the froth freezes on the lips, 
the teeth unlock, the knees quiver, and the shadows fall 
around the soldier for all time; and he goes to front the 
Great Court-Martial. And that is war's aftermath. — A. 
G. Hales in the London Daily News. 



A South American Example. 

The purchase by Great Britain of the two Chilean 
battleships, "Libertad" and " Constitucion," to keep 
Russia from getting them, has been looked upon as a 
fortunate stroke for England and her ally, Japan, as, of 
course, in the circumstances, it is. But there is another 
side of at least equal interest. Chile finds herself better 
off by $9,375,000 cash than if she had kept the ships. 
She not only saves the interest on that amount, — say 
$400,000 a year, — but also the cost of maintaining the 
vessels, which would have been at least another annual 
million. She is spared the necessity of keeping up two 
crews amounting to 1,500 officers and men. All these 
advantages she gains, without a single offset, by virtue 
of a simple agreement with her only dangerous rival, 
the Argentine Republic, binding each to stop piling up 
armaments. 

We do not usually look to South America for ex- 
amples of cool statesmanship, involving national self-con- 
trol, but Chile and Argentina have shown the world how 
to do what the statesmen of all the Great Powers have 
professed a desire to do if they only could. "The way 
to resume is to resume," said Greeley. "The way to 
disarm," say Chile and Argentina, " is to disarm." 

The force of this example cannot be broken by saying 
that Chile and Argentina are weak countries, not to be 
compared with the Great Powers. The Andes are just 
as important to them as the Balkans are to Austria and 
Russia. Jealousy of Argentina is just as keen in Chile 



as jealousy of Germany is in Prance. Yet these repub- 
lics first submitted their differences to arbitration, and 
then, loyally accepting the result, agreed to dismiss the 
possibility of war from their minds and curtail their 
armaments. 

And they will reap their reward. They will continue 
to attract new citizens from overtaxed Europe, which has 
already sent more emigrants to Argentina than to any 
other country except the United States, and they will 
grow in peaceful prosperity until some day the War 
Lords of the world will wake with astonishment to the 
fact that they are Great Powers. Then, perhaps, Euro- 
pean statesmen may begin to realize that disarmament is 
not a fad of dreaming idealists, but a matter of the most 
practical self-interest, and the next Hague Conference 
may have more substantial results than the last. — The 
Saturday Evening Post. 



An Anglo=American Arbitration Treaty. 

Further Opinions of Prominent flen. 



Prom Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, of Supreme Court of Errors, 
Connecticut. 

No two nations are in a better position to unite in a 
general arbitration treaty than Great Britain and the 
United States are now. There is no serious question at 
present in controversy between them. The relations of 
the two governments have been for several years particu- 
larly cordial. The tone of public opinion in each is 
much the same, so far as relates to the discussions of 
matters of international interest. The Hague tribunal 
was put in existence in no small degree through their 
mutual cooperation, and has already proved itself a work- 
ing force in the world — all the greater because it has 
no. force of arms behind it. Both nations have already 
been suitors there, and the way has therefore been 
smoothed towards making it a court of general resort. 
If France and Great Britain and France and Italy can 
enter into general arbitration treaties as to certain classes 
of controversies, the United States and Great Britain 
certainly can, for they come far closer together in lan- 
guage, laws, institutions and public sentiment. 

Prom William H. P. Paunce, D. D., President of Brown University. 

The proposed treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain is a long step toward light and peace. 
The two nations already bound so closely in blood and 
language and history, and institutions and religion, ought 
not to leave their future differences to be settled by the 
passion of the hour or the uncertain methods of diplo- 
macy. They ought to enter into a compact to make 
strife difficult and impartial justice certain. It is a good 
saying, " In time of peace prepare for peace." Because 
we are at peace to-day, this is the time for wise, deliberate 
provisions which shall make war unthinkable. 

Prom Amory H. Bradford, D. D., Moderator Congregational Council of 
the United States. 

It is difficult to believe that there can be two opinions 
as to the advisability of an arbitration treaty between 
England and the United States. Everything that binds 
the two nations more closely together, and everything 
that helps to make war between them impossible, ought 
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to command the loyal and enthusiastic support of all 
lovers of their country and of humanity. Petty politics 
defeated the measure before. We have learned many 
lessons since 1897. As speedily as possible the disgrace- 
ful action of the Senate in that year should be reversed. 
We should lead in humane and civilizing plans for the 
betterment of the world rather than follow the example 
of those nations which are seeking their own selfish ag- 
grandizement. There is nothing to lose and much to 
gain by such a treaty. The people of the world have a 
right to expect such action on our part. 

From Washington Gladden, D. D. 

All the reasons that ever existed for an arbitration 
treaty between the United States and England exist to- 
day in full force, and every year adds to their cogency. 
Some such methods of settling disputes between these 
two kindred people ought to be adopted without delay. 
Whatever misgivings Americans may have felt respect- 
ing the willingness of Englishmen to deal fair in matters 
of this sort ought to be quieted by the award of the 
Alaskan Commission, in which an Englishman decided 
against his own country and in favor of ours. That was 
the best stroke for arbitration that has yet been struck. 

Prom Charles L. Thompson, D. D., Secretary Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions. 

I am heartily in favor of an arbitration treaty between 
this country and England. I think it should include all 
questions both judicial and territorial. It cannot be 
made too strong to meet my views, nor too inclusive. I 
do not believe any question between the two parts of the 
great Anglo-Saxon race should ever again be submitted 
to the arbitrament of the sword. 

From T. Harwood Pattison, D. D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 

There should be little need for much discussion on 
the proposal to agitate for an arbitration treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain. The initiative in 
so important a matter as international arbitration can 
better come from them than from any other two nations 
on the globe. All true friends of peace in this country 
and Great Britain should — and I am persuaded would 
— be eager to advocate the treaty. 

From Ethelbert D. Warfield, D. D., President Lafayette College. 

It must be acknowledged that the rejection of the 
arbitration treaty with England, in 1897, which was so 
severe a blow to the efforts of the friends of international 
arbitration, attracted but little popular notice. This 
makes it the more important that effort should be made 
to direct popular attention to the desirability of such a 
treaty. 

There are three reasons why such a treaty is eminently 
desirable. The first and most general reason is the high 
Christian ground that all war is to be avoided if possible, 
and that every occasion for war should be prevented. A 
permanent treaty renders international misunderstandings 
less dangerous, and will in time relegate many of the 
questions that now distract public opinion to the ordinary 
processes of a fixed tribunal. 

In the second place, the growth of our foreign com- 
merce renders it particularly important that we should 
provide for future international complications. This is 
not only an argument in favor of this specific treaty, but 
for a general court of arbitration of far-reaching powers 
and fixed jurisdiction. 



In the third place, as England is our natural rival in 
commerce, so she is our natural friend and ally. Dis- 
agreements with her are more likely to occur than with 
any other nation and a rupture would lead to more disas- 
trous consequences. At the same time community of 
blood, of language and of legal considerations makes it 
easier to agree upon all the procedure involved in the 
successful administration of such a treaty. 

It is greatly to be hoped that these and other argu- 
ments can be made so obvious to our people as to over- 
come that spirit of jingoism which finds it so easy to 
oppose successfully the adoption of progress in the line 
of international conciliation. 

From Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, Member of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union. 

When, in 1897, I had the honor, as a member of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, of speak- 
ing at the Interparliamentary Union, which held its 
meeting at Brussels, it was my mournful task to announce 
the rejection, by a few votes, by the United States Sen- 
ate, of the treaty of arbitration which had been concluded 
between England and the United States. I felt then, as 
I do now, that the failure of that treaty was not a rejec- 
tion of the principle of arbitration for which the United 
States has long contended, but only a rejection of the 
form in which the treaty was concluded. The establish- 
ment of the Hague Tribunal ought to make it easy now 
to conclude and ratify such a treaty, and I trust that the 
time is ripe for it. 
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L>e Guerre, le Insurezione e la Pace el Secolo Decimonono. 
Compendio Storico e Consid-erazioni. By E. T. Moneta, Milan, Italy. 
Price 50 cts. This book is an important addition to the literature of 
peace. As its title indicates, it is a historic account of " The Wars, the 
Insurrections and the Peace Movement in the Nineteenth Century," 
treated from the common point of view of the progress of liberty and 
peace. A second volume will be published later. 

Murder in Uniform, Known by the Official Name of " Civil- 
ized War." By Samuel P. Butler, 724 Oak St., Cincinnati, O. An ad- 
dress delivered before the Economic Club of Cincinnati, February 4, 1904. 
A brochure of 16 pages. 



Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 

The Chicago Peace Society, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 

The Minnesota Peace Society, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 

The Kansas State Peace Society, 

Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 



Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 



